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{orrernaL.]} 
LUGEO. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


He will not come—he will not come, 
She sighed, in plaintive strain ; 
He will not come—he will not come, 

And I have looked in vain. — 


He dwelleth in an orient bower, 
Beyond the dark blue zea, 

Where murmur soft and fairy winds 
Beneath the wide palm-tree. 


Another's music binds him now, 
Another’s eyes have charmed: 
But see. he shudders at her touch! 

He starts—he is alarmed! 


There is a frenzy in his eye, 
And madness in his brain; 

His breath more fiery than the warm, 
The dread sirocco’s train. 


Perchance some memory has touched 
Hie cold and icy heart 

Of her he fondly swore to love, 
When last they met to part. 


But all again is calm and still 
Beneath the orient palm; 
_ Alas, he evermore shall sleep 
‘In death’s eternal calm! 


[OBIGINAL J 


THE STORY OF A GENIUS. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


WirTH a noble and generous heart, a sensitive, 
but yet lofty and aspiring spirit, talents much 


above the common order, and rare honesty and 


integrity of purpcse, Hermon Dorn was yet 
poor, and obliged to struggle manfully with ad- 
verse fortune in his earlier years, to procure the 
means for even a common school education. 

Now, however, by teaching a part of the time, 
and the help of a darling sister, he was enabled 
to pursue his academic studies more at his 
leisure, and earnestly enough was he endeavor- 
ing to fit himself for a sphere of future honor 
and usefulness. Urged on by the ambitious yet 
honest desire to raise himself and his family 
above their present lowly condition, he soon far 
outstripped his classmates in the pursuit of that 
knowledge which he some day hoped he could 
alchemize into fame and fortune. 

And during the last few months, another and 
still stronger inducement had been presented to 
his mind to lead him to strive to conquer fate, 
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and win for himself a place and a name, and 
that was the distinguishing notice of the proudest 
and most beautifal girl in the whole school, who 


| was not slow in discovering his superior merits 


and attractions. 

Her futher, General Raymond, belonged to one 
of the oldest, proudest, and most aristocratic 
families in the State, and the pride of their high 
birth had lost nothing in its transmission 
through the veins of the downcoming generations, 
though as much could not be said with trath of 
their once boasted family wealth. Miss Ray- 
mond’s tather lived within two miles of the 
academy; but an aunt of hers, in more reduced 
circumstances, lived much nearer, and took 
boarders from the school to eke out a living, and 
here it was that Hermon Dorn became acquainted 
with the beautiful Martha Raymond. 

Being an only daughter, and petted and idol- 
ized from her infancy, she had been used to have 
every wish of her heart gratified. Her will in 
her father’s house had been law. And now that 
she was grown up, she of course took the liberty 
to do as she pleased, and when she met the fine- 
looking, agreeable and talented Dorn, heard him 
praised as the best scholar in school, saw how 
deferentially he was treated by the teachers, and 
became fuscinated by his deep, melodious tones, 
well-chosen and sometimes eloquent words and 
modest manners, she thought it no derogation of 
her dignity if she too condescended to notice 
him; not as proudly and as was her wont, but in 
such a delicate, unobtrusive way as would have 
flattered the vauity of nearly every young man 
in school, and actually won his generous heart. 

For months the acquaintance was pursued with 
mutual pleasure, and each, after a time, began to 
imagine they had found their soul’s chosen mate. 
She knew that he was poor, that his friends, 
from some cause, did not occupy a distinguished 
position in society, that he had been obliged to 
economize in every way, and struggle hard for 
what education he had already gained; but she 
believed he had energy and talent enough to 
raise him to the highest position, and when that 
was assured to him, she thought his friends 
might shine by his borrowed light. She knew 
little of poverty but the name, and thought love 
in a cottage, till he could rear the palace, would 
be a very pretty affair. And thinking and 
dreaming thus, she learned to love the young 
student with all the ardor of her impulsive and 
impassioned nature. | 

The return that he made might have been of a 
temperate and subdued character, for he remem- 
bered his poverty, the proud character of her 
family, and the thousand obstacles that stood in 
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‘the way of their union ; but still he did love her 
better than all others, and her encouraging words, 
loving looks and tender tones served to cheer and 


strengthen him in his ambitious resolutions, long 


before their mutual love was acknowledged, and 
fature plans talked of. 

Bat that came at last, and so did the last week 
of the last term they were to spend together in 
such endearing and delightful intercourse. They 
were both to graduate from the seminary where 
they had spent so many blissful hours, and taken 
deep draughts from the Parnassian spring, and 
as Hermon had -resolved to go to a distant place 
to study a profession, they looked forward to a 
‘separation of months or years. 

One afternoon of the last eventful week, there 
was no school, on account of some preparations 
that were making for the exhibition, and some of 
Mrs. Eldred’s boarders, including Hermon and 
Martha Raymond, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to tuke a long walk over the hills, and 
down by the river, that they might enjoy in those 
golden hours the pleasant intercourse that with 
them was so soon to have an end. For all of 
them at the close of the term were to pursue sep- 
arate walks in life; some to enter upon its more 
active duties, others to bury themselves for years 
in classic lore, and then, as they hoped, to rise 
from their long college eclipse, like suns and 
stars, to light the mental and moral universe. 

As was very natural, the party who began 
their ramble gaily, and altogether, soon grew 
dreamy and silent, and paired off to suit their 
several fancies, and the magnetic attraction of 
course drew Hermon and Martha together, till 


they found themselves seated alone upon a great 


rock that overlooked the river, and a very 
pleasant and beautiful landscape. After a long 
silence, Hermon said :. 

‘“‘J can hardly believe, dear Martha, that one 
in your position will be constant and true to a 
poor humble student like me, who cannot even 
command the means to fit himself thoroughly 
for the profession he has chosen. When I am 
gone away, a8 I soon must be, wealth and rank, 
talent and beauty will be striving to win your 
heart away from me, and I too often fear they 
will be successful.” 7 

“Never,” said Martha, earnestly. ‘‘ You have 
too little faith in yourself and me, Hermon. 
What care I for any wealth or rank your talents 
cannot Win, or greater talent or beauty than you 
already possess? I, at least, am unchangeable.” 

“But your estimate of my talents may be 


erroneous, and 2 thousand things may prevent 


my ever attaining that success I surely hope for. 
And do you think you could with me bear poy- 
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erty, scorn, and the contempt of your proud 
friends, which would be ours if I were unsuc- 
cessful? Think of it, Martha, and dear as you 
are to me, if you wish it, I will now release you 
from your promise.” 

She did think of it, and there was evidently a 
struggle going on in that proud heart, as she 
rested her glowing cheek upon her hand, and 
thought of the future. But try as she would, 
she could see only its. rose hues then, it looked 
only like a long, blissful dream with him to share 
its vicissitudes ; so fondly and blushingly placing 
her hand in hia, she said : 

‘“‘ Whatever your lot in life may be, Hermon, 
I love you, and will gladly share it.” 

‘But if your proud friends should say nay, 
Martha?’ and he pressed the fair hand to his 
lips. 

“They will not say nay when the time for 
disclosure arrives; and they learn to read your 
fature as I do now. Now, indeed, I know my 
father would frown upon yon, because of your 
poverty, and though my good, easy aunt likes 
you very much, and is always praising you, she 
would not be pleased to know that her niece likes 
you better still, or that her careless and liberal 
views have done much towards furthering our 
friendship. But have patience, Hermon, till you 
have conquered some of the difficulties of your 
position, and have no fears but that they will 
appreciate you as I do now, and all the more for 
the courage you display in your warfare against 
adverse fortune.” 

These, and many other words of like import, 
were very cheering to the young lover’s heart ; 
but we shall see, presently, whether Martha Ray- 
mond’s love, strong and passionate as it was, 
could bear even one severe and trying test. The 
‘afternoon was drawing to a close, as they walked 
homeward, with the rest of the party following 
at some distance.in the rear. As they emerged 
from the fields into the open street, near Mrs. 
Eldred’s, both noticed a man driving up with an 
old jaded horse and market wagon, and also that 
there was something queer and peculiar in his 
personal appearance. The heart of Hermon 
Dorn beat fast as he neared them, and his 


companion paused to observe him more closely, 


for beneath the coarse, soiled garb of the team- 
ster, he recognized the form of his own father, 
and saw with shame that he was very perceptibly 
drunk. If hb could he would have avoided the 


‘meeting, but that was impossible. 


“Look, Hermon, that old fellow has been 
drinking—sce how he reels and totters—he will 
certainly fall out of his wagon,” exclaimed the 
young lady by his side. ‘‘ Why he and his 
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whole outfit look as if they had come out of 
Noah’s ark, don’t they, Hermon? They were 
certainly all got up long before the flood, to 
judge by their fashion, and they ought to be laid 
up for fature generations to wonder over.” — 

Hermon shivered. She felt his arm tremble, 
and looking to see why he did not reply, she 
saw that his face was very pale, his lips com- 
pressed as by some hidden agony, and his whole 
appearance indicative of some unusual emotion, 
which was all explained a moment afterwards by 
the man’s calling out in a dranken, maudlin 
tone, as he neared them: | 

“ Hullo, old fellow, that’s you, is it? How do 
you do, my boy? What, too proud to speak to 
your old father, because you’ve got a pretty girl 
upon your arm? That’s not like you, Hermon, 
my boy.” 

Martha looked up to Hermon in terror and 
astonishment; she dropped his arm as if it were 
plague-stricken, and her face flushed, and her 
eyes flashed with anger as she said : 

“Is it possible that man is your father, Hermon 
Dorn ?” | 

“Tt is,” said Hermon, huskily, and with a 
slight hesitation. 

“What, that dirty, blear-eyed, disgusting 
drunkard your own father ?” 

“Tt is even so.” And this time there was 
courage and resolution in his tones. 

‘(Q, Hermon,” she exclaimed, in agonized 
tones, “this trial is greater than I can bear! 
Could I consort with such miserable wretches as 
that? Never! Call such an one father if you 
must, Herman Dorn, but never, O, never will I 
call him mine! Go and forget me if you will, 
as I shall you, for I feel the old proud blood in 
my veins, and the daughter of General Raymond 
will never mate with a drunkard’s son!” And 
casting upon both a glance of withering scorn, 
she turned and walked proudly away. 

The old man had stopped his horse, and 
glared at her with a drunken stare; but he was 
not so drunk but that he understood every cut- 
ting and ill-starred word, and he clenched his 
whip, and his eyes flashed angrily as she left 
them, while Hermon grew pale, his lips quivered, 
and his sensitive heart swelled almost to burst- 
ing, with the unutterable agony of a love scorned 
and thrown back upon him—a trust broken and 
trampled upon—and a pride as great as her own 
bowed with shame and sorrow to the dust. 

He had been as much surprised by her conduct 
as he would have been if a thunderbolt had 
fallen at his feet, though a little more experience 
of the world would have shown him that many 
a girl, not half so proud as Martha Raymond, 
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would have left him and broken an engagement 
under the circumstances. Had he had less faith 
in her love for him and her native nobtleness of 
soul, and explained his unfortunate situation to 
her more fully, so that her mind could have been 
prepared for such a scene, her conduct might 
have been far different. As it was, he could 
hardly blame her, even though his own heart was 
wrung with shame and agony. 

But, however keen and severe his disappoint- 
ment, in that hour of stern trial, Hermon Dorn 
was not one to forget his duty to his erring father, 
who sat there in his old wagon, in a half stupid 
state, just making out to balance himself upon 
the rough board that answered for a seat, mut- 
tering and mingling half intelligible curses upon 
the proud girl who had scorned him, with words 
of endearment and condolence to his darling son. 

It required as much true courage as many @ 
martyr or hero of antiquity possessed, to get into 
that shabby old wagon, with his drunken father, 
gently take the reins from his palsied hands, put 
one arm around him, to steady him upon the 
seat, and then, in the face of his gay school- 
mates, and everybody who chose to look, drive 
slowly by Mrs. Eldred’s house, and through the 
village ; but Hermon Dorn did it, and it may be 
he felt a sort of savage joy, as he went by, in 
showing Martha Raymond, whose eyes he knew 
would be upon him, that he did not for her sake, 
or that of the lofty pride that swelled his own 
bosom, forsake the now helpless author of his 
being, or forget, or evade a solemn duty. Her- 
mon was not mistaken, for from an upper win- 
dow Martha did see the whole proceeding, and 
in her heart only etuilted him the more for his 
manly courage. 

sa a a were my father I would have done the 
same,” she murmured.  “ But why, O, why 
must one so truly noble be cursed with such a 
living disgrace?” And then she thought re- 
gretfully of what she had done to wound that 
noble heart which she might so easily have con- 
soled and strengthened ; tender feelings for him 
returned with tears, and for a time love 
triumphed. 


It was midnight in the little brown cottage, the 
home of Hermon Dorn, and yet Selina, his sis- 
ter, listened anxiously to the measured tread of 
footsteps in her brother’s chamber, and her heart 
yearned:to give him comfort and sympathy. He 
had said little that night upon his return, but his 
pale cheek and dreary look assured her, skilled 
as she was in the heart’s mysteries, that some 
unusual cause of trouble, aside from his father’s 
inebriety, weighed heavily upon his spirits. And 
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now his restless footsteps smote upon her heart 
like a knell, till she grew nervous and fearful, 
and could bear it no longer. She got up and 
dressed, and then went and knocked at the door 
of his chamber. With a light in his hand, he 
opened it, with rather a bad grace, it must be 
confessed, though he loved and almost reverenced 
his sister, who was two years older than him- 
self, and had done much for him. 
‘You are unhappy, Hermon,” and she kindly 
took his hand. ‘‘ Come, sit down and confide 
the cause to me, as you have often done before, 


and your heart will be the lighter for the 


confidence.” | 

“ You have guessed truly, Selina; my heart 
is crushed with shame and sorrow, and I fear it 
will never be light again. But Iam sorry, my 
dear sister, if I have disturbed your rest by my 
restless noises.” 

. “T care not for that, Hermon, if my sympathy 
can lessen your griefs; but whatever the ‘cause, 
do not despair, the heart of youth is elastic; all 
the lesser trials of life do but sadden and crush 
it for a season, and when the skies brighten the 
clouds of anguish are dispersed,’”’ said she, 
earnestly. é 

_ “ Mine are none of the lesser trials, Selina, 
but the greatest that can ever wring a deeply 
sensitive heart. You, with your calm, even 
temper, and gentle affections, can never know 
how shame and disappointed love can stir such 
passionate souls as mine.” 

“Do you think so?” and Selina rose agitat- 
edly. “Know then that mine is the calm after 
the storm—that however deeply you may suffer, 
I have done the same, and can feel with and for 
you, though this is the first time such words 
have passed my lips.” ¢ 
_ After pacing up and down the room several 
minutes to calm her perturbed feelings, she came 
back to him and said : 

_ “We both, from some fatality, seem born to 
a, life of trial and disappointment ; but let us live 
in such a way as to secure happiness hereafter, if 
we cannot have it here, Let us guide and guard 
the erring footsteps of those who will hereafter, 
undoubtedly, be dependent upon us, even as you 
have done to-night, seeking pleasure only in 
duty, and looking forward to the end of life for 
our reward, and it may be even, that a reward 
will come to us before the end. Will you not 
do this, dear brother?’ 

_ “Selina, what you ask is more than I have 
courage to perform. My hope and strength are 
all gone, I can do it no longer here; but in some 
foreign land, away from the continual sight and 
memory of our shame and misery, I will strive 


to do my duty by those who have a just claim 
upon me.” 

‘“‘ And do you suppose you can do it by going 
to a foreign land, and dying, perhaps, alone and 
friendless among strangers? No, no, Hermon, 
it must not be. For our dear, patient mother’s 
sake, you must stay to cheer her in her toilsome 
duties, and smooth her rough and thorny passage 
tothe tomb. But tell me the story of your dis- 
appointment, and then I can better judge what is 
best for you.” And with alook of deep sympa- 
thy she again sat down heside him. 

Hermon told her all, and then, grown man 
though he was, he laid his head down upon her 
shoulder and wept long and passionately, while 
his sister’s tears mingled with his, for their life- 
long shame and sorrow had been mutual, as well 
as most of their hopes and joys. For some time 
they sat there silent and sorrowful, and then 
Selina said : 

“It is very unfortunate that this should hap- 
pen just at this time, for you were to have the 
valedictory at the exhibition, were you not?” 

“Yes, and for her sake, and my own, how 
proud I was of it only a few hours ago. But it 
is all nothing now. I can never go back there 
to deliverit ; no, never!” 

“Dear brother, I want to convince you that 
you have yet some courage and spirit left in you, 
and that you are not the craven coward that 
proud girl would think you, if you now forsook 
the school and the honorable post assigned to 
you. Go back; take this opportunity to dis- 
tinguish yourself by displaying the taient that I 
know is in you, before her little world, and my 
word for it, she will love and admire you more 
than she ever has done before, and perhaps in 
the end be willing to forfeit her pride for your 
sake ; but retreat ingloriously from the honorable 
post you have so hardly won, and she will scorn, 
despise, and very soon forget you.” 

“‘T feel the force of your reasoning, I realize 
its truth, but O, my sister, if you knew in what 
a chaos and whirl were all my thoughts, you 
would not ask me to go back, and disgrace my- 
self more deeply. I had, it is true, written my 
oration, and partly committed it to memory, but 
it isat Mrs. Eldred’s, and this unhappy affair has 
so completely unhinged my mind, that I should 
never succeed with it, now that the exhibition 
comes on 80 soon.” 

“But couldn’t J assist you, Hermon,some way?” 

“You? O,no. If I were writing, ad in my 
right mind, you might give me many happy 
hints. But as it is, I can think of nothing, and 
you are not enough used to literary exertions to 
gatLer up my scattered thoughts.” 
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“‘ How do you knowthatI am not, Hermon ?” 

“You, why what opportunity have you ever 
had, toiling as you have been for us all, to per- 
fect yourself in anything of tho kind ?”’ 

;““ Hermon, I have a secret which I intended 
keeping sometime longer, which for your sake I 
will now divulge. Flora Stanley, whose poems, 
tales and essays I have so often heard you ad- 
mire, and your sister, are one and the same 
person,” said she, blushingly. 

““Impossible!” And Hermon started up in 
surprise. 

“It is even so,” said Selina, smiling, and 
Flora can aod mus assist you to arrange your 
wandering thoughts. Fling doubt and disap- 
pointment to the winds, Hermon, and for a time, 
at least, forget the proud girl who was the cause 
of it, and who, I believe, is unworthy of you if 
she could thus wound your sensitive heart so 
radely. But go to bed, now, and to sleep, too, 
and in the morning get your writing materials, 
and see if I cannot play Flora Stanley to a 
charm.” 

“But this authorship, Selina, I cannot under- 
stand it at all. Why there you have been, 
the most of the time for the last four years, in 
that factory, toiling early and late, and depriving 
yourself of all the luxuries of life, to assist our 
family, and give me the benefits of an education 
I could never have obtained but for you, and 
for which I can never sufficiently thank you, and 
yet find time to write !”’ 

“It seems strange even to myself, Hermon, 
and at times J feel as if I really had two char- 
acters. Would it interest you to know how I 
came by them ?” 

“It would, indeed, Selina.” 

“Well, then,” said Selina, whose present ob- 
ject was to withdraw his thoughts from his recent 
trouble, and then guide them to his future 
duties, “‘ you remember the winter I spent in the 
city five years ago, do you not ?” 

*« Yes, it was just before you went to the factory, 
and I remember how sad and pale you looked 
upon your return.” 

“There was a cause for it, Herman, which 
even our father and mother do not know. It was 
then and there that I met one whom I learned to 
love with all a true heart’s devotion, and who I 
still believe loved me quite as ardently in return, 
but whose station in life was far above our pres- 
ent one, though he moved in the same circle as 
Aunt Graham and her family. I wastoo young 
then to realize how great a value most of their 
possessors set upon wealth, position, and showy 
accomplishments, and I gave away my heart’s 
most precious treasure before I had acquired the 
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knowledge that might have guarded it. This 
was not to be wondered at, as we were thrown 
constantly into each other’s society, were both 
young, innocent and light-hearted, and impulsive, 
and as we thought, found in each other that per- 
fect sympathy and congeniality of soul we had 
sought in vain for in all others. But our dream 
of bliss was very short, for as soon as his friends 
began to suspect that his affections were becom- 
ing engaged, they set up a most determined op- 
position, which, however, had little effect upon 
him, in weaning his affections from me, till some 
emissary of evil, whose name even now I do not 
know, came to the city, and filled his ears with 
all those vile, lying reports that have for years 
been circulating about our family, and breaking 
our dear mother’s heart, with the addition, too, 
that I was as vile as the source from which I 
sprang. 

“The first knowledge which I had of these 
villanous fabrications, and their effects upon my 
destiny, was conveyed in a letter from his proud 
father, wherein he accused me of all this, and of 
forever blustiog the happiness of his son by my 
artful wiles, which he assured me had fuiled of 
their principal object, as that son by that time 
was far out of the reach of my machinations. 
O, Hermon, you can now, perhaps, judge of the 
agony I then suffered in being thus shamefully 
cast out of a heaven of imaginary happiness, 
branded with crimes of which I knew nothing 
but the name, and forever separated from the ob- 
ject of my fond affection, who, I doubted not, 
was made to believe me the guilty thing they 
called me. At first I shut myself up in my 
chamber, and gave up to despair; but my aunt, 
who half believed the reports, soon roused me 
from my stupor, and gave me to understand that 
I must quit forever the scene of my disgrace. 
Frederic, whose father was a shipping merchant, 
had, I found, been sent on a mission to a foreign 
country, and my worldly-minded aunt, who had 
hitherto been kind to me, and once, you know, 
wished to adopt me as her own, now urged my 
departure, fearing to compromise her own posi- 
tion by my stay in the city. As my friends at 
home knew nothing of this state of affairs, or 
the city public out of the two families, I begged 
Aunt Graham to let them remain in ignorance, 
as a knowledge of the truth could only add 
to their unhappiness ; and dejected, and almost 
heart-broken, I returned to the home I had left 
with such high hopes and anticipations a few 
months before. 

“When I had at length acquired sufficient 
composure of mind to realize my true position, 
and that of my family, I resolved to enter the 
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factory, and in laboring for their good, strive to 
forget my heartfelt disappointment. In this I 
have been partially successfal. It was at this 
time, when these trials, with a feeling of bitter 
loneliness, pressed heavily upon my heart, that 
the dream of authorship entered it. J had a good 
English education, and had improved myself by 
reading all that I could get; but I was diffident 
of my ability for literary labors, till I made a 
trial, which fairly astonished me by its success. 
A small one, truly, but much better than I had 
expected. But I soon found that success to an 
unknown author was the exception, and not the 
rule itself, and that to become known, one must 
labor for a long time with little profit, and this de- 
cided me to go to the factory. For I knew, 
Hermon, that you had talents above the common 
order, and an aptness for learning that was truly 
surprising, and I had deplored, with our poor 
father, his inability to cultivate them as he 
wished, and was very anxious to earn something 
towards that object when I entered the mill. 
When I once got used to its ceaseless din and 
clatter, and became accustomed to its toilsome 
labor, I was surprised to find that I could still 
think, and withdraw my mind more from outward 
objects than J had ever been able to do before. 
During the hours of labor, I wove together the 
flowery fancies of a teeming brain, thus occupy- 
ing and relieving it from other and more trouble- 
some thoughts, and in some of those of rest, I 
transmitted them to the manuscripts that now 
were beginning to win golden opinions. It was 
in this way I accomplished most of my literary 
labors, though during the last year a more 
remunerative price for them has enabled me to 
devote more time to their accomplishment, and 
a8 soon as my first book is published, I can 
afford to leave the factory forever.” 

“But why have you concealed all this from 
your best friends who would so readily have felt 
for and with you in all these hopes and 
disappointments 2?” 

“‘ Because there were so many more of the 
latter than the former, that I judged it could not 
add to their happiness, and to the world I did 
not choose to be known as an authoress till I was 
perfectly sure of success. But that time has 
nearly arrived, and very soon no concealment 
will be necessary.” 

“‘O, how much reason I have to be proud of 
my sister,” exclaimed Hermon. ‘“ You were al- 
ways my guardian genius, Selina; and as such 
I have loved and honored you; but really, I nev- 
er gave you credit for the genius displayed in the 
writings of Flora Stanley.” 

Selina smiled, and relapsed into a revery. 
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‘‘Hermon,” she said at last, in a tremulous 
tone; “ have all my efforts in your behalf been in 
vain ?” . 

“No;” said Hermon, rising with an air of 
lofty dignity; “for your sake, Selina, I will 
triumph over this weakness, and rise superior to 
every obstacle that opposes my path to greatness. 
It shall never be said that you, my sister, con- 
quered greater difficulties and disappointments, 
and suffered and toiled for me in vain. I will, if 
life and reason be spared, yet vindicate your 
judgment of my ability ; which I know will—to 
your ambitious soul—be a sweeter recompense 
than the goldI yet hope to repay you. Théy may 
scom us, and slander us, but the world shall yet 
know that we will vindicate our right to some 
of the highest places it can give.” 

He seemed transformed as he said it; and she, 
who looked with a sister’s partial pride and af- 
fection upon his eagle eye and lofty bearing, be- 
lieved that he uttered the truth. 

The exercises of the exhibition passed off sat- 
isfactorily ; especially, to those who had children 
among the exhibitors; and the old church in 
which it was held was filled to overflowing. But 
tho audience had grown listless and weary—as 
they nearly always do on such occasions; and a 
continual buzz of whispers, and some loud talk- 
ing, followed the exit of the last speaker. But 
when the valedictorian came forward, with his 
formal bow, the hushed silence grew almost op- 
pressive; and it was felt by all, that something 
more than common was expected of him, by the 
whole assembly. 

Hermon Dorn was at this time but twenty 
years of age, though already above the medium 
stature. He was of light complexion, with 
auburn hair, a little inclined to red; a well-form- 
ed head, with a noble brow and classical features ; 
eyes of a clear bluish gray; with a calm, sweet, 
half-sad expression in repose; but kindling, and 
flashing up like beacon lights, and growing dark 
and lustrous, under excitement. 

He came forward with a diffident air and 
modest manner; and looked very pale and care- 
worn; but a bright flush mounted to his brow, 
as he looked over the audience, and caught a 
glance from Martha Raymond’s eloquent eyes; 
and he began his exordium in such a hesitating, 
absent way, as to raise little hope of his success 
in the hearts of his friends. But as he warmed 
with his subject, the genius and power began to 
kindle in his eyes—those “ windows of the soul ” 
—his face flushed and glowed ; his voice grew 
deep-toned and melodious, thrilling the hearts of 
his hearers by its fine intonations; and his sub- 


‘ject, which was “the power of the human will,” 
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grew so deeply interesting, and: was ond so well 


calculated to draw forth’ # glorious specimen. of: 


his talent and eloquence, and was handled in 
such a clear, impressive and masterly mamner, 
that he carried the hearts of the whole congre- 
gation with him, as by common impulse. And 
when he closed, by @ touching allusion to the 
parting about to take place between the teachers 
and students, who had spent so many pleasant 
and ‘profitable hours together, and their probable 
fate in fature, many were affected even to tears. 
An expressive silence of several minutes follow- 
ed his exit from the stage, and then a burst of 
applause rang through the old church, that was 
almost deafening. 


“A remarkably promising young man, general,” 
said one gentleman to another, who was standing 
beside Selina Dorn, after the exercises were 
over. 


“Yes, very; he bids fair to make a man of. 


mark, judge ; though they tell me he comes from 
a very low family.” 

“Not at all; though little I expect can be said 
in praise of his father. But we surely both re- 
member old Squire Dorn, his noble old grand- 
father, general.” 

“What! Was he his grandfather, Langdon ?” 

“So they tell me; andI think I can see a 
good many of the old man’s peculiar traits in the 
boy. The fine young fellow would do honor to 
any ancestry, any way; and I must get anintro- 
duction to him, presently.” | 

“What can you want of a poor young fellow 
like that, judge, talented though he be? He 
can certainly put no money in your purse,” said 
the general, contemptuonsly. 

“Do you suppose no higher motive than love 
of gain ever influences me, General Raymond ?” 
safd the judge, angrily. 

“Possibly ;” laughed the general. “But I should 
much sooner suspect that lovely daughter of 
yours of republican tastes, where a handsome 
young fellow was concerned, than yourself, judge. 
How is Miss Emily 2” 

Selina had listened with eager interest to this 
short colloquy ; and she now turned towards the 
young girl, whose presence there she had not 
before observed, and awaited her reply. 

“ This is the way of it, general,” said she smiling 
and blushing ingenuously. “I am so thoroughly 
republican in all my sentiments, that if a man I 
liked were sufficiently worthy and talented him- 
self, his family or connections would never stand 
in the way of my favor.” 

The young lady, like her father, was tall and 
elegant in figure, with large mirthful black eyes, 
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that lighted up magically when she smiled; ra- 


ven hair, olive: complexion, and a countenance. 
expressive of much amiability and sweetness of 
temper. Her dress was rich, but plain and taste- 
ful ; Selina was listening to the last sweet tones 
of a reply, that won her heart from that hour, 
when Hermon laid his hand upon her arm. 

He too had heard it with a thrill of pleasure; 
and he too looked up with feelings of deep inter- 
est into the face of the young lady who had 
made it, wondering if she would abide by it if 
put to the trial, like Martha Raymond, as their 
eyes met for the first time. She blushed like a 
rose in June, conscious of what she and others 
had just said regarding him; and he, seeing her 
embarrassment, turned hastily away; though he 
did not forget the cheering words. 

“I shall be under the necessity of going to 
Mrs. Eldred’s to settle my bills, Selina. Will 
you go with me, or had you rather return to the 
hotel 2”? said Hermon. 

The tones of his voice at once recalled the 
attention of the old gentleman; and, seeing one 
of the teachers near, he instantly procured an 
introduction. 

‘«T wished to be presented, that I might con- 
gratulate you, young man, upon the very suc- 
cessful debut you have just made before the pub- 
lic; and to thank you, for the great pleasure you 
have given me,” said the judge, as he took Her- 
mon’s hand; “and I would also ask, if you are 
about to enter college, go into some business, or 
take a profession, as some do, without studying 
Hebrew and the classics generally.” 

“J cannot conveniently command the means 
to obtain a classical education, sir; but I would 
like a profession, and I must even try my skill in 
obtaining one without it,’ said Hermon, with a 
blush. 

“ That’s right, my boy; but have you made 
your choice 2” 

“JT have,” said Hermon. “I am not good 
enough for the ministry ; I hate physics; so I 
have decided to study law. But do you, who 
are a lawyer and a judge, think I can succeed 
without a classical education ?”” 

‘J who have got to be a judge, never spent 
over three hours in a college in my life,” replied 
the judge; “and as a preparation for the duties 
of life, a college course, as at present pursued, 
is in my opinion of scarcely any use at all. If 
you are resolved to run a great career, keep out 
of colleges, my boy; for you have no four years. 
to lose. If you have the requisite talent, you: 
will do better to spend that time in gaining real, . 
positive, practical, modern knowledge, than in 
poring over dead languages. For you must be: 
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a mat of the world, ‘educated in the world, by 
the world, and for the world. And furthermore, 
young man, if you will come and stay with me, 
I will see if I cannot beat the requisite quantity 
of law into your brains,” and he laughingly bade 
him “ good by.” 

We pass over the call at Mrs. Eldred’s, where 
they met the old general, the judge, and their 
daughters, with other distinguished guests ; and 
the parting between Hermon and Martha Ray- 
mond, who, wrapping herself in a mantle of im- 
penetrable pride, betrayed no signs of relenting ; 
to say that Hermon gratefully accepted a renew- 
ed offer from the judge and went to study law 
with him. And that five years afterwards he 
was standing almost at the head of his profession, 
in the city where he was born, and rapidly win- 
ning his way to fame and fortune. | 

The old judge had succeeded so admirably in 
beating the law into his brains, that some said his 
own fame would shortly be eclipsed by that of 
his talented protege. But he seemed not in the 
least jealous; took him finally into partnership, 
and was as ready as any one, to twine laurels 
around his youthful brow. 

Hermon never forgot Martha Raymond; for 
how could he, when she was always in his way? 
They moved in the same circles now, for he had 
won a place and a name, and was joyfally wel- 
comed in the most aristocratic society. But 
though their meetings in public and private circles 
were numberless, and he always treated her polite- 
ly, yet never from the hour of their parting at 
Mrs. Eldred’s, did he display the least lover-like 
emotion in her presence. For with a nearer and 
more varied view of her selfish, overbearing 
character, the halo of beauty that to his eyes 
once surrounded her, vanished like a morning 
mist. ‘To others, she was enchanting still, and 
surrounded in society by all who dared to strive 
for so noble a prize; but never again did he, by 
word or look or tone, seek to win the regard she 
would now have so gladly bestowed. For she 
had loved him passionately, even when she scorn- 
ed him; and when the halo of fame began to 
surround his brow, she would have given worlds 
to win him back; then it was too late, and the 
passion she had inspired had died out in his 
heart. He was even indirectly made to know 
this; but that knowledge awakened no love in a 
heart that now enshrined another image—as 


beautifal, more amiable, and a thousand times | 


dearer and lovelier in his eyes than had ever 
been Martha Raymond’s, | 

From the time he entered the office of Judge 
Langdon, Hermon had mingled much in society, 
where his talents soon procured him a flattering 
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‘reception from more than one high-born lady ; 


but, thinking he could never love again, he had 
resolved to make his profession his mistress, till 
the image of sweet Emily Langdon almost 
imperceptibly found its way to his heart. From 
his position in the family, he had many opportu- 
nities of seeing her, not accorded to others; but 
before he was aware of it, she had become the 
central star of his system, around which all the 
others revolved. But Hermon’s experience had 
made him diffident, and it was a long time after 
he made the discovery, before he could believe 
one whose hand was sought by the highest and 
the wealthiest in the land, could look with more 
favor upon one who was just mounting the lower 


‘rounds of fortune’s ladder, with many weighty 
things to drag him down; ‘but Selina it was who 


convinced him of the truth. She often spent 
weeks with him in the city now, and upon one 
occasion, after the judge and his daughter had 
gone out, after calling upon them, said : 

«You love that girl, Hermon, better than you_ 
ever did Martha Raymond.” 

Hermon started, and fixed his- keon glance 
upon his sister. 

“« How is it youcan always read my thoughts ?”” 
he exclaimed. 

“No matter; you know I always could,” said 
she, smiling ; and it’s lucky for you that they 
are not so transparent to other people. I saw 
before ten minutes were over, how matters stood 
between you.” | 

“ How isit?” he asked with eager interest, 

“Well, she has wholly won your fickle heart, 
but you fear you have not hers, and that like 
Miss Raymond she might scorn you; s0 you 


have not told her so; and you also fear that her 


father, notwithstariding his continued kindness, 
would frown upon you if he knew the truth.” 

“Well,” said Hermon, breathlessly. 

“Well,” and Selina smiled at his earnestness ; 
‘‘ you are grandly mistaken in your calculations. 
You have won this young lady’s whole heart, 
(lucky fellow that you are, for it is a noble one ;) 
and her father knows it too, though she does not 
know that he does; and he waits only to be sure 
that she has won yours, to give his unqualified 
sanction. There—whatdo you think of my gift 
of second sight ?”’ 

‘“‘ That your partiality to me has greatly blind- 
ed you.” , 

“No such thing; and I am going to prove it 
to you. Wedine there to-morrow, you know ; 
and perhaps I shall spend a day or two with Miss 
Emily Langdon (there don’t be so frightened, 


‘Hermon,)—and then, as a matter of course, I shall 
ask hes to spend a week in Charleroy ; and if she 
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loves you, as I believe she does, she will accept 
the invitation.” 

“How can you think of such a thing?” said 
Hermon, in astonishment. 

“Why, I would like to give her a treat of pure 
country air and glorious scenery; show her who 
and what we really are, and see whether she is 
really worthy of my noble-hearted brother.” 

With great difficulty Selina persuaded Her 
mon to accede to this plan; to his astonishment 
the invitation was accepted, and carried out by the 
help of the old judge himself. Hermon torment- 
ed himself not a little about the result of this visit, 
and the reception he would meet from her, after a 
week spent in his humble home; but when, after 
his impatience would allow him to wait no longer, 
he drove out there, and found her roaming over the 
hills, full vf life and gladness, and saw the bright 
blash his arrival called up, his fears all vanished. 

“ This is really a delightful place, Mr. Dorn,” 
she said, after the first greetings were over, “and 
we have had a first rate time.” | 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” said Hermon; 
“for I feared, in so humble a home, with so little 
society, and so few of the appliances of wealth 
around you, you would be homesick.” 

“‘ Homesick ! I haven’t thought of the word; 
and the feeling, I assure you, has been very far 
from my heart. We have enjoyed ourselves 
amazingly—or at least I have—and when other- 
wise unoccupied, Miss Flora Stanley has allow- 
od me to read some of her MSS., and (shall I tell 
it, Flora ?) a few of yours, and I ask for no better 
entertainment.” 

“A very simple one, truly ; but you must know 
by this time that poor people have to be satisfied 
with very cheap pleasures.”’ 

Hermon spent a day and night at home; and 
the frank, unreserved intercourse he enjoyed 
with Emily during that time, did more towards 
drawing their hearts together than a dozen for- 
mal city calls would have done. 

“‘ This time you have chosen wisely and well, 
Hermon ;” said Selina to him that night. ‘ The 
dear girl has won all our hearts, and she knows 
most of our history too, I find; and you may be 
sure she would not have been allowed to come 
here, if the judge had not decided to encourage 
you.” 

Emily concluded to return to the city with 
Hermon; and we may be sure the drive was a de- 
lighttul one. She had been expatiating upon the 
beauty of the scenery, and the little white cottage 
embowered in roses, nestled among the hills (by 
the way, it bad been repaired and painted since 
the fortunes of the family brightened), when 
Hermon said : 
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“But brought up as you have been, you would . 
never be contented to stay in such a place long.” 

“T should be contented and h&ppy anywhere, 
with those I loved,” she involuntarily replied, 
and blushing at her own words, as soon as they 
were spoken. 

“Would that J were one of that number!” 
said Hermon, tremblingly. ‘I bave loved you 
long and fervently, Miss Langdon, but a knowl- 
edge of the difference in our social positions has 
hitherto sealed my lips. But I can conceal my 
feelings no longer, let your decision be what it 
will. I would know, now that you know us as 
we are, whether you can look with favor upon 
one so much bencath you in point of wealth and 
worldly consideration ?” 

“Hermon Dorn, I will be frank with you ;” 
and Emily’s fuce assamed a deeper crimson as 
she said it; “‘from the day of our first meeting, 
five years ago, I have never looked upon you 
otherwise than with favor; nor have I felt that - 
one with your noble spirit and upright heart was 
at all beneath Judge Langdon’s daughter. And 
though I knew you had once loved, and been 
scorned by Martha Raymond, I could not help 
giving you the undivided love of my heart.” 

‘(A thousand thanks for this precious confes- 
sion ;” and Hermon pressed the hand he had 
taken to his lips with deep emotion; “ but how 
in the name of wonder did you learn, what I 
thought was a secret, known to three only ?” 

‘She herself told me, not many months ago,” 
said Emily, smiling. ‘‘ Perhaps she was jealous, 
and hoped the knowledge of her slight, and the 
sins of all your relations, would guard my heart 
against your fascinations. But she was too late, 
Hermon. I then loved you too well to wish to 
guard it; and her evident anxiety to disgrace 
you with others, and regain the prize she had 
80 foolishly thrown away, did not perhaps help 
the matter. ”’ 

“Well, she has saved me from one painful 
confession, any way,” smiled Hermon; ‘and if 
it has given her any pleasure she is welcome to 
it. I did think I loved her, once, but that time 
has long since gone by ; and a nearer view of the 
different phases of her character did not make 
me desirous of renewing my suit. And before 
she made up her mind that I was worth ensnar- 
ing—poverty, disgrace and all—your dear image 
had imperceptibly supplanted hers in my heart, 
and she was too late.” 

We will follow the young lovers no further; 
but say, that finding the judge at home at the 
end of their journey, they frankly told him the 
whole story; and he smiled very encouragingly 
upon their blushing confessions. 
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“You need not suppose that I have been 
ignorant of the state of affairs all this time, 
Hermon,” said the judge; “or that I should 
have allowed my daughter to associate with you 
so much as she has done, if I had not been 
thoroughly convinced of your talents and ster- 
ling worth. As it is, I have long been ready to 
give my unqualified sanction to your union; and 
may God bless and make it a happy one.” 

In one of her visits to the city, about this 
time, Selina, who was called a beautiful, gifted 
and highly popular authoress, met, unexpectedly, 
at Judge Langdon’s, with Frederic Howard, her 
former lover. No one there knew that they had 
been acquainted; and to others the meeting 
passed off as one between perfect strangers; but 
a few days after her return, she was surprised 
when alone, one day, by a call from him. 

“Have you words of welcome for an old 
friend?’’ he said, as she started back and grew 
pale at the sight of him, when she met him at the 
door. 

Yes,” she replied with emotion, “if he is my 
friend still.’” 

‘Do not doubt it, Selina,” he said, as he took 
her proffered hand; “‘nor suppose that I would 


wound your feelings by my presence here, if I 


did not desire a renewal of the friendship that 
was so unhappily broken off between us.” 

“But J do not desire a renewal, if you enter- 
tain the same opinion of me now, that you must 
have had then,” said Selina, proudly, and with 
rising color. 

‘* Know then, that I have found reason for 
changing it—that everything has been explained 
—and I think of you now, as an angel of purity 
and sONCNEOR, deeply wronged by anjust sus- 
picions.” 

“ Thank God for that!”’ she exclaimed, as sho 
gave him a seat ; “but tell me, Frederic, how you 
have come by the truth.” 

“In the first place then, our meeting at Judge 
Langdon’s has brought it all about; as it awak- 
ened the love that had never died outin my 
heart, and led me to desire a renewal of our 
friendship so ardently, that I almost forgot the 
cause of our estrangement. For years, I had 
been in foreign lands, engaged in business for my 
father ; and was recalled only a few months ago, 
by his illness, and arrived only in time to see him 
die. I was now rich enough, and did not wish 
to return; but I was sad and lonely, with this 
heavy grief at my heart, and was seeking to 
relieve my mind by visiting new scenes, when I 
again niet with you. Oldrecollections were then 
forcibly revived, and I resolved at once to ascer- 
tain if possible whethem® the reports against you, 
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I had been led to believe, were true. For I had 
more than once suspected that my proud friends, 
from interested motives, had deceived me. So 
home J went, to begin at the right source, and 
found who had brought these vile reports to the 
city, and where their author was to be found. 
Then I came on here, and met some of similar 
import; but found that they could all be traced 
to a‘similar source; and, that with the excep- 
tion of your father’s failings, no one really knew 
anything discreditable to your family; and that 
you and your brother were rapidly acquiring 
fame and fortune, and were beloved by all who 
were favored by your acquaintance. Nor did I 
miss hearing, dear Selina, of all your noble efforts 
in behalf of your brother, and .your father’s 
family. There was nothing real, in fact, but 
what was to your credit; and the false was all 
traced to this Mrs. Huldah Grimes, whom I vis- 
ited personally.” 

“But I hardly know the woman, Frederic; and 
what motive could she have for injuring us 80 
deeply ?” 

“You will see presently. She was ill and 
nervous when I called; but pleading urgent busi- 
ness, I was admitted to her presence, and that of 
two ladies who were paying her a visit. I had 
seen her many times before, as she was one of 
the hangers-on of our family, in her predatory 
visits to New York, where she has relations ; and 
when I mentioned my business, her manner 
changed at once.”’ 

“¢< You have come upon a fool’s errand,’ said 
she, maliciously, ‘and you can go back as wise 
as you came. If you want to get the character 
of those Dorns, go to their own neighborhood.’ 

“‘« That has already boen done, madam,’ said 
I, firmly ; ‘and every evil report that has ever 
been circulated about them, has been traced back 
to you. And now if you would avoid prosecu- 
tion, and the consequent loss of Property, you 
must confess the truth.’ 

‘‘She was thoroughly frightened; for she has 
some property which she has contrived to hoard, 
by getting her living out of the public, and in 
her fright and anger, she exposed more of the 
truth than she could afterwards disguise or 
conceal.” 

«“¢ What business is it to you,’ she said, ‘if I 
have revenged myself upon Louis Dorn for the 
slightonce put upon me? I loved him, and would 
have died for him, after I lost my husband, but 
he scorned me and wedded my rival; and for 
that I then swore revenge. I have had it. I 
have neglected no opportunity of injuring him 
or his family. I succeeded, by false reports 
about his wife, in poisoning his peace of mind, 
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so that he took to drinking ; and for years I have 
marred the happiness of the whole family. I 
have had my revenge, and you may do your 
worst.’ 

“IT was fairly astonished at her malice and 
hardihood, and she herself, a moment after— 
when her anger had somewhat cooled—would 
have bit her tongue off, before she would have 
exposed her guilt to me and the two Ilsdies, 
whom I afterwards found were highly respect- 
able. I had been provoked at their remaining in 
the room, at first, but I was now glad of it, as 
it was all I wanted to have her criminate herself 
before witnesses, who would no doubt tell the 
story wherever they went, and thus defeat the 
malice of your subtle enemy. I blandly bade 
her adieu soon after, and lost no time, you may 
be sure, in coming to tell you the joyful tidings.” 

“And I am so grateful,” said Selina, tearfully. 
‘J can thank God with a fall heart that this dark 
cloud is lifted from our family; not alone for my 
own sake, but that of those I love, for I feel. sure 
that this was all that was wanting to restore the 
lost peace of our family.” 

“And will you be ready to restore my lost 
peace, dear Selina? J have never loved another, 
and through these long, weary years, my passion 
has lost none of its intensity. Can you from 
your heart say as much ?” 

“As much, and more,” said Selina, with a 
blush of pleasure; “but I never expected to see 
you again, and I had resolved to wed no one.” 

‘Bat you will me,” said he, tenderly, “you 
promised to do so years ago, and that promise 
has never been withdrawn.” 

“The promise shall be fulfilled, if you wish 
it,” she said, in a low sweet tone that thrilled the 
heart of her listener ; and we may besure he did 
wish it, as it was fulfilled not long afterwards, as 
was also another made to Hermon, by sweet Emily 
Langdon. 

Never finding another that she could love as 
she did Hermon Dorn, and disappointed by his 
marriage, Martha Raymond refused all other 
offers, and still lives in single blessedness. She 
found that wealth, high birth and a stainless 
name were as nothing to her without his love; 
and that she made one of the greatest mistakes 
of her life when she scorned it. 

More than ten years have passed away since the 
marriage of Hermon and Selina, and yet neither 
has found much reason for regretting the act. 
Selina still wooes the muses occasionally, but with 
the care of a blooming family, she cannot make 
it the business of her life as formerly. Her father, 
now a reformed and thoroughly temperate man, 
and their really noble old mother, would both 
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die now, before they would do anything to dis- 
grace the children of whom they have such 
reason to be proud. 

Hermon has been steadily advancing in the 
path of fame and usefulness, beloved and honor- 
ed by all who have known him. He has filled 
many offices of honor and great trust, but none 
so high as that to which he has lately been elect- 
ed; for within a few months, hig melodious voice 
will ring through the halls of the great national 
senate chamber, and startle its drowsy audiences 


from their dreams, by its thrilling eloquence. 
——— OD OO 
THE SWEETEST REWARD. 

Ihave no experience to inform me, and no 
direct testimony from the experience of those I 
have known, but my heart tells me that the 
sweetest reward of great achievements is the ex- 
citement to a tenderer love, and a more thorough 
devotion of the one heart and the little circle of 
hearts with which the author holds direct per- 
great man, without a 
loving heart at his side, or a circle of loving 
hearts around him, must, it seems to me, have a 
love for all mankind, such as only agreat Chris- 
tian heart can know, to keep him from commit- 
ting suicide. My heart tells me, too, that we 
can only find reward in working for those we 
love. A woman, working for the world’s praise, 
will always have to measure the satisfaction she 
finds in that praise by the same cup that holds 
her love.—Jfiss Gilbert's Career. 

ee ed 
MIRACLES. 

When the angel brought St. Peter out of the 

pen the iron gate opened of its own accord ; 

ut coming to the house of Mary, the mother of 
John, mark, he was fain to stand before the door 
and knock! When iron gave entrance how can 
wood make opposition? The answer is easy. 
There was no man to open the iron gate; but a 
portress was provided, of course, to unlock the 
door. God would not, therefore, show his finger 
when men’s hands are appointed to do the work. 
Heaven will not substitute a miracle where ordi- 
nary means were formerly in peaceful possession. 
But if either depart or resign (ingenuously con- 
fessing their insufficiency), then miracles succeed 
in their vacancy.—fuller. 

a ene 
ONLY THE BRAVE FORGIVE. 

The brave only know how to forgive—it is the 
most refined and generous pitch of virtue human 
nature can arrive at. Cowards have done good 
and kind actions; cowards have even fought, 
nay, sometimes conquered ; but a coward never 
forgave—it is not in his nature; the power of 
doing it flows only from a strength and great- 
ness of soul conscious of its own force and 
security, and above all the little temptations of 
resenting every fruitless attempt to interrupt its 
happiness. —Sterne. 


JOY. 
My heart ’s so full of joy, 
That I shall do some wild extravagance 
Of love in public; and the foolish world, 
Which knows not tenderness, will think tod mad. 
RYDEN. 
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